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There has, for years, Been a lack of balance between mental and 
Physical education. The mental has been stressed to the highest degree 
and the physical has been neglected. 

To be an uneducated man was considered a disgrace, but an unhealthy 
man was not considered so. This picture is going to be changed. 

Governments all over the world have realized the danger in the lack of 
physical education, personal hygiene, and social recreation for adults. 

In British Columbia we can look forward to a change. Not only are the 
children going to benefit from it, but also the adults. 

A view of the evolution of physical education from its beginning in 
old Greece, through its decadence in the Middle Ages, to its slow rise in 
the last two or three hundred years, is one of the most interesting. 

Recreational and physical education, state controlled, is by no means 
new. Centuries before Christ, the Greeks understood the value and impor- 
tance of physical education. It is however, interesting to note that at ' 
Sparta, too much stress was placed upon physical education, and too little 
on the mental; whereas in Athens the perfect balance was found. 

IN SPARTa : 



In Sparta, boys at the age of 7 were organized into small bands as 
parts of larger companies. Each band was headed by a young man of 20 years 
and upwards, v/ho directed the boys in their gymnastics. The training was 
conducted in a gymnasium. 

The boys v/ere trained in running, jumping, vifrestling, swimming, jave- 
lin ana discus throv/ing , riding, etc. Dancing also was considered. 

Tne mental training was not like that of today. Rea.ding and writing 
wero oaught in public institutions. All those who wished to learn to 

read and write had to find for themselves such teachers as they could, and 
pay their ov;n expenses. The Spartan education was for that of a, soldier 
and nothing else. The Spartan mother sent her son into battle with the 
comma’ i. Return v/ith your shield, or on your shield,” 

j.n order that the Spp.rtan women might be mothers of wp.rriors, the 
gir s were trained much like the boys, but in separa,te establishments. 

ancing, running, wrestling, discus and javelin throwing, singing, etc. 
were the principal items. e. &. 

+v from the memory of great heroism, Sparta has contributed 

nothing tov/ards the world’s culture 
IN ATHENS : 

But just as much as Sparta fossilized, Athens grev/. Democracy, as 
eveloped in Athens, put a premium upon education. 

„ he Athenians seem to have been the first to recognize distinctly 
woo exercises develop the mind. The Athenian ideal 

^ men, symmetrical and graceful of body, and equally vigorous, 
symmetrical and graceful of mind, j- e . 

wT.oo + 1 ^*^ Athens, the boys were educated in two schools--the Palaestra, or 

Didaskaieion, or music school. The first for the 
i.-ining 01 the body; the latter, for the training of the mind. 

moT-oViorf years the "pedagogue” was in charge of the boy. He 

him wi-o school, took c?,re of him between exercises, e.nd followed 

mm Wxierever ne v/erit« 
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In the Palaestra, the physical instructor trained the boys in gym- 
nastics, rope climbing, running, jumping and wrestling. Also swimming 
was stressed, but whether or not a systematic training was carried out is 
very uncertain. In the music school the boys were taught singing, especi 
ally religious and patriotic hymns to chant the great epics of the counW 
Aristotle, one of the Greek philosophers, once said, "Music brines" 
harmony first into the human being himself by being an end to the conflict 
between his passions and his intelligent will, and then as a consequence 
into his relations with his fellows." 

Reading and writing were taught also at the music school. When the 
boys were about 15 years of age they were freed from theddominance of the 

"pedagogue" and entered a gymnasium to receive their final physical +rair 
ing for the duties of citizenship. pnysicax .rain- 

Solon, who ruled at Athens, and who gave in 594 B, C. to all classes 
of people who were citizens of Athens the right to vote in the Assemblv 
erected two gymnasia in Athens, as state institutions. The first tbe ’ 
Academy, immortalized by the teaching of Plato, and the other one "was called 
the Gynosarges. In the time of Pericles, the third was added, the ijceum 
famed by the intellectual triumphs of Aristotle. Around the gymnLi^ms were 
public parks and pleasure grounds. The Lyceum, especially, was noted "for 
the snady woods and beautiful grounds in the midst of which it was located 
The exercises which were in charge of state offices were SlecMve^; 

called the "pentathlon." and consisted of running, leaping, discus throwing 
wrestling and boxing. ® uiscus throwing, 

+ 4 . P^^rsonal ^giene was well developed and well looked after bv 

state officers. Before wrestling, for instance, the body was rubbed ove-^ 

Siigil aS^aft^rj b«J? After the struggle. U was scraped with ^ 

sorigil anc afti-r a bath in cold water Lt was again annointed v;ith nil tviqv, 
a rest, with the naked body exposed to the sun. ^nnointea with oil. Then 

• 4 . the boys graduated and became youths Thev 

introduced to the citizens at a public meeting. They^were ^worfin ai nie 

the religion of their fatheJ^ observe the laws, and to honor 

i r ITALY : 

B.C. foun^'|°e^'school in^Southn^’^ the Island of Samos, in the year 580 

the human life, correspondine^to produce harmony in 

hr.rmony between soul and bodf which he found in the natural world- 

place in the socSl order society by finding each man's 

IIT THEWS ! fitting him for it. 

figures in Greek^historv^ B.C., was one of the most prominent 

the beauty of his environment strangely out of harmony with 

himself as a teacher as well^-c,''^^ the beauty of his soul. He distinguished 
inadequate effort to rpfn-rm military service. He made a sincere but 

Socrates once thyself". 

education. a disgr-ce amateur in physical 

teauty and strength of Shich vnnf without ever having known the 

PLATO : vmich your body is capable." 
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Athens maintained for centuries her supremacy in the world, hut was 
finally eclipsed by xxlexandria. Her schools were closed. The statues 
of the Acropolis were shattered, and the walls of the Parthenon were des- 
troyed. In only recent years has the enthusiasm for beautiful things bro 
brought back Greece again, and the charm of her genius is still potent, 

RQIviE : 

The Empire of Rome received its greatest impetus to education through 
the conquest of Greece. After the victory at Pydna, 168 B.G., I^ome became 
filled with Greek teachers. Among the young Romans there was a great demand 
for education. 

The history of Roinan physical education is largely a continuation 
of that of the Greeks, only the purpose of physical education was not 
aimed to bring about the harmony in physical and mental beauty, but v/as 
based upon only a warrior’s education, as the education in Sparta. 

V/ith the fall of the Roman Empire, when the Huns swept av;ay the 
organized system of education, physical education received a blow, and all 
through the Middle Ages we do not hear of physical education. One of the 
reasons for this might be the terrible persecutions of the Roman Emperors 
with regard to the Christians-- the entertainment at the arenas by profess- 
ional athletes. 

This left a poor effect on the monks and the monasteries bedame 
schools as well as religious retreats, but physical education was neglected. 
800 1-EaR 3 xiC-0 : 

Eight centuries ago, Abelard taufeht in Paris. Students came from all 
parts of Europe to hear this nvaster of philosophy. Prom the fourth to the 
fourteenth century. Western Europe believed that the only true reality was 
spirit, and the physical v/as regarded as base and mean. 

Examples of brainless Hercules, hardly justify the social and intell- 
ectual snobbery that existed, but each ago has its own values; its own 
dreams and aspira,tio ns , shaped by time .and place, a,nd consequently, what 
was natural for the Greeks changed completely under the nev/ regime of the 
monks. The monastic ideal v;<as evidently one-sided and incomplete. Not 
only did the monk neglect the body, he feared it. He glorified the soul. 

At the time of the Modiaeva,! Ages, physica.1 educa.tion was sustahned 
by the knights, who, on the field of battle, had loa.rnel to a.pprecia.te the 

strength a.nd vigor, a.nd the knightssdevised courses of 
training to make the body strong a.nd fit for the strenuous lives they were 
leading. In these courses, hov/ever, we find the sa.me lack of balance as in 
the courses in Sparta.. It wa.s the a.bsolute contra.ry to the monr.steries ' 
learning wl^ich glorified the soul--instea.d it glorified the body. In the 
xnights ' ^raining, there wa.s little or no book lea.rning. 

V + Reading a.nd writing wore ma.tters for the priests, monks a.nd women, 
out not for the wa.rriors. The influence of chiva.lry, however, wa.s deep 
and extensive, and ga.ve rise to the first original art in litera.ture since 
the downfall of Rome. 

V „ the Reforma.tion, Luther recognized the importance of 

gymna.stic training, but it rema.ined to the brilliant Pranch essa,yist 
Jiiontaigna to aetermine how education should be handled. "It is not a soul, 
we educa.te, but a. man. Soul a.nd body must be tra.ined to- 
to-v.+v* borrowed from Cicero he sa.id, "They must be tra.ined 

® horses hitched to the same pole. The body must be ha.rd- 
of swea.t, cold, wind a.nd sun, a.nd kept from softness 
'■■=? o + clothing, food and drink. The muscles must be made strong 

dancin' fighting^" ^ r.ctivo by exercises in running, wrestling, riding, 

Por the first time, a.n cduca.tionist proposed physica.l educa.tion a.nd 
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recreation for both sexes--something unheard of in history, because while 
the Greeks and the Romans were foremost in the teaching of physical 
education, they did not at any time, outside of the Spartan period, think 
to give women the same opportunities as men, 

IN ENGLAWI) : 

John Locke was born in England in 1632. He wrote many books on 
education. The first sentence of one of Locke’s books reads as follows; 

''■A sound mind in a sound body is a short but a full description of a 
happy state in this world. It is the key of the whole work." Locke out- 
lines rules in regard to food, drink, clothing, rest and medicine, and 
advocated hardening process for boys and girls. 

IN GENEVA : 

It would be impossible to deal with physical education, and omit the 
name of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He was born in Geneva in 1712, Through 
his adventurous youth he became connected with all classes of society, and 
was conscious of the "rot" that existed. ’ 



Only a few years be fore 



2ducation was John 



His greatest contribution to education was through his book "Smile", 
Emile is a boy and Rousseau describes his education. The author tries to” 
point out his idea of how children should be educated. Emile gets plenty 
of exercise and sleep. He learns to swim and to use all his senses. He is 
taught only what is useful. Not only doss Rousseau describe the boj'’’s 
education, but he also outlines plans for the education of girls and for 
this purpose he brings in a character called "Sophie." Sophie is brought 
up to be strong and robust. She is taught to sev;, embroider, and to make 
lace. Rousseau’s book inspired and directed men ofaamuch nobler type than 
the author. Through these men it has achieved great and useful changes in 
elementary education. 

" > hov;evor, was condemned by the clergy, and Rousseau had to 
flee the country, and his book was publicly burned. - 

his des,th in 1778, could Rousseau return to France, 

IN GBRi:AiIY : 

The first one to try out Rousseau's methods of 

Bernard Basedow.. This German founded an institution knov/n as "Philan- 
thropin . s-nd had many follov/ers throughout Europe, For the first time 
in the school history of Europe, boys vrere given gymnastic and recreational 
training, besides their other subjects. 

Christof Friedrick Guts Muths, born 1759 in Germany, v/as the 
mn. however, who carried out physical and recreational education in a 

well as theoretical way, and was actually the first to organ- 
t>alance theiii, and make the pupils work in a progressive 
manner, in to make gymnastics a method of education. 

r-r-'^AVa Based his exercises and games ok the ones used by the 

arching leaping, running, throwing, v/restling, exercises, dancing, 

- 1 -av, bathing and swimming, as well as exercises for the senses 

measurements in the open. He was interested also in 
,.nu,.x tm.ining, and outlined what boys and girls should be taught. 

the f"At again and again Guts Muths emphasizes 

be done d-ilv " are to have the necessary effect, they should 

At 7 vg'tV t-hA ■the follov/ing hours for the school youths: 

those 15 1 should sleep nine hours, and be awake 15, Of 

and 10 for mental learning, 4 for meals and rest, 

TOuld be 8 -nd ik" ^ ° ‘ corresponding hours 

Gut^ rn?v.A 15-7 and 17-9, 47 and- 4. 

He tA n A like Locke, special rules for hardening the 

.Sh-rs in not to exert themselves too much, and emphasizes ' 



body. 



the teachers in ohn-po-A +-i i^nomseives too much, and emphasises vo.e 

ch.rge of the groups, to be sure that the pupils who need 
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dPveloDment of certain limhs, are given the proper exercises. 
specic.1 develop^^_^^^.^^ Lugwig Jahn was born. Jalin graduated from a 

^ MK.H,rPT>Mtv but never cared for the raw and brutal liie in one 

German uni . 1806, he was a witness to the defeat of tbs 

Si^Srarmils llip^lEon. and he there and then decided to physically 

build public recreational centre- , was opened at Hascn- 

heide Hundreds joined this centre, and only a few years later, centres 

heide. " . Germany. These centres were financed by one 

Ge^Ln’^Government, With a few interruptions, they have continued rignt 

to gr^igi4, the German "Turnverein" had almost one and ono-hal-f 

Trillion members.' Every fourth or fifth year they have their own c^dmon- 
str^b^ons and competitions. The "turns" have given great impe ous to pa^s,^ 
■iopl tr-injng in other countries besides Germany. In Denmark, Eor*.?.^ , 
aSt ottSrschdLavlan coimtrios, well in Ergland, pliysiial tr..inins 
v;as given a greater place in education than ever be_oro,. 

SWEDISH^^Tm :^^^^ gymnastic instructor, Pehrhenrik Ling, born in 1776, was 
the founder of the gymnastic system which roday is used at ^Ideioioi, 
England as well as at the French military school ao So. Cyr, Fi,anco... . 

received his first lesson from Franz Nachtegall. in Copenhagen. ^ 

KachtegPll was born in 1777 and introduced gymnastics to the Danish sc. .oo.'.,': 
Lt it^is striking to notice how none of these people really ever'^ intro- 
duced new systems:-how they all. like Guts Maths, based their exercises 
and their games on those used by the Greeks. 

C,ilNADA: Lord Strathcona--1820-1914 , _ + „,: +v,p 

In 1907 Lord Strathcona made a splendid and significant gil o th 

benefit of the young people of the Dominion of Canada- -a_ gift ..he eii>.Co 
of which immediately became m?.nifest when the Great 

was announced by Sir Frederick Borden, Minister oi Militia^^ that . 
Strathcona would contribute $250,000.00 to create a lund oxSlO, 000.00 
a year for the encouragement of physical r.nd military uraining in .it. 
public schools of the Dominion. The announcement was received wi.n 
acplause from both sides of the House and by unanimous resolution .he 
thanks of Parliament and the people of Canada were tendered to ohc acuoi . 

This movement in physicr.l Gducr.tion cr.n "be compr-red very 
the movement founded hy Lugwig Jr-hn in Germr-ny p-lmost r- 100 yee.rs 

"OLLERUP'* The modern ’’Jornshorg^'* o ^ h* 

The Vikings in the olden dp.ys were trained at a refuge callea^^ ^ 
"Jomsborg”o Here they v/ere given instruction in mp.ny physical p-cti.'X 
very much on the sp.mc scale as the young men of Spa.rta, .and from ricie , 

grradup.ted into the ranks of the warriors rand v/ent ahroaa conqueringo^ 

Their physique v/as marvellous, their endurance v/as aiTT-zing, ana ohej.A sx.i.w 
P.nd body control without equp.lo , 

liilany t<ales could be written about the ae famous ”Joms- vikings 
p.chievements o It is still a by-word in the Scandinr-vir-n countries ^o 
be p.s strong, her.lthy r.nd skilful, cas p. “Jems” Viking o" 

The Gymnp.stic People’s College in Ollerup v/hich has been loundea 
by Niels Bukh c?.n , in many Wrays, be compp.red to the p.ncient “Jornsborg*' , 
p.lthough its v/ork is vp.stly different* 

Ollerup is liita -tjdbdi-neo.r Odense on Puen, the birth plp.ee ol Ifens 
Chris tip.n Andersen, a.nd just p.s Hc-ns Ande3.’sen’s fp-rne has sprep.d^a'il oV'^v 
the v/orld so hp.s Niels Bukh’s contribution to gyinnp.s tic r. been of v;orld 
importance, especir.lly p.s the Gymnp.stic People’s College is one of the 
most repre sen tp-tive institutions of the grep.t movement for p.dult educp.tic 
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for which Denmark is a v/orld leader. Niels Bukh was a teacher in physical 
education at one of the Polk Highschools in Denmark, but being dis-satis- 
fied with the formal Swedish gymnastics, he began experimenting with his" 
pupils with exercises which were freer in style, which were more informal 
had greater- possibilities for variety, and contained more rhythm and stimu- 
lus. Kis results were accepted by the youth but were met with criticism 
by leaders of gymnastics. It is not until only recently that the schools 
in Scandinavia have introduced some of Niels Bukh's exercises. Recently 
they have been adopted by the Danish arny also. 

Niels Bukh is an idealist and has no interest in any"system” He 
wishes his pupils to take the exercises he teaches 'that?, aid use them 
according to the iiuman material they have in their classes. Teachers from 
all over the world rally to his Winter and Summer courses and spread the 
knowledge of Niels Bukh's gymnastics to many parts of the world 

Niels Bukh has been on several world trips with gymnasts , ‘and where- 
ever he has shown his groups the response has been immediate to physical 
education and generally has resulted in a revival in gymnastics. Last 
year Niels Bukh assembled over 10,000 young people from Norway, Sweden 
Jinlana, and Denmark, at Ollerup. Never had the youth from these countries 
on^ioyed a better time together and the demonstrations th^ stagedw^erf 
acclaimed by che thousands who witnessed them. No history of Wsical 

complete v/ithout mentioning Niels Bukh's achievements 
Tlffi P^SENT^^dIy!^ greatest leaders of Danish youth. 

•^ov -I which we are now to deal, the mode of life has chanced 

i.-orapletely . Democracy is ruling the world, and physical end recreetionfl 
MUTUies r.ro given to e.ll citizens end not onl? tfoS or twrprjJe??Jd 

grants^lor- foil elj ' t£? 

TTv BRITISH C0LUmTA> 

heeath“Ln“,iurg?^e®?hrol??' “• too 

Physical citizens of British Columbia a now deal in 

aoUv'iUaa whiof^^f P'’-*'' 
To develon ® ? -''•re sponsored by the Provincial Government. 

is one of the eims To cyo and efficient for civil life 

and the naturally ineffi^'^nt youth more efficient 

skilful instructors i =3 ^'t passable under the care of 

young men and v/omen 'underqt'.nri^+C”^^* least, to make the 

which they belong. health is a duty to the nation to 

spirit among the°younc'^raon^-nd\^*^*^^^^^a’r^^^ build up a real community 
for all their lavJd Sf Lnerev They will find at them an outlet 

and they will be civen '■n will find and make friends, 

with others. Because to wo?k°LH«i co-operation 




Th'^ di ' 1 * ‘--'‘AVI WVU J1IC.-I1IJLUU Cl * 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATIOIT IN THE SCHOOLS : 

The Provincial Recreation Centres which have been functioning now 
for nearly two years although in operation only a few months actually, in 
the \7inter seasons, have created a demand and interest for physico.1 
education which never before has existed. 

It is indeed fortunate that citizens of this Province are becoming 
health conscious at a time when a revision of school curricula is being 
made. The present misproportion in mental and physical education will 
be rectified no doubt and more time will be given to the physical side of 
life. Physical education in the schools should not be a separc.te entity. 

A school which neglects the well being of the child's body is not fulfill- 
ing its function as an educational institution. 

Although there are many defects yet to be overcome, I believe that 
public opinion will demand more physical activities and that gymnastics 
and sports v/ill become ESSENTIALS in the school curriculum within a very 
short time. 

True education must aim alvrays at harmonious living. Man is a trinity 
of mind, body, and spirit. Physical education must be the groundwork and 
^ of the school time should be given to it. Physical education, as taught 
today, is not a matter of more drills, but teaching the child the principles 
of health and right living, the body's functions, and its relation to the 
grov/th of the mind. 

V/hen once the children understand the value of good health habits 
and health knowledge, very few will discontinue physical activities in 
later life and the result v;ill be an improvement in racial health through- 
out the Province. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA . 

IRISH SHUFPLE . 

(Music — "Irish Jig.") 

By: Miss F. Borde. 



Entrance . 

Tap lei't. 

Shuffle tap right, shuffle tap left. 
Tap right, tap left. 

Shuffle tap right. 

'• " left. 

" " right. 

Tap left, tap right. 

Repeat step 4 times, starting each 
time with a shuffle. 



Third Step . 

Hop loft and click heels. 

Heel tap right, tap left. 

" " » « II 

Front hack straight right, front 
straight left, straight right. 
Reverse . 

Repeat whole step 4 times starting 
on opposite foot each time. 



First step . 

Turning loft. 

Slap left. 

Front hack hop right, raising left 
foot in front, knee bent. 

Repeat. 

Slap left, shuffle tap right, 
shuffle tap left. 

Shuffle hop right, raising left foot 
in front. 

Repeat whole step again. 



Fifth Step . 

Hop right and tap left foot in front. 
Hop right bring " " up in front, 

knee bent. 

Slap left, tap right, tap left. 

Reverse (hopping left) 

Repeat 4 times. 



Second 3tey> . 

Brush and heel tap left, tap right, 
tap left in place. 

Reverse (brush right) 

Brush and heel tap left, tap right, 
heel tap left, tap right. 

Heel tap left, cap right, tap left. 
Reverse. 

Repeat whole step 4 times. 



Sixth Step . 

Turning left. 

Front back left, hop right. 

Slap left, straight right. 

Repeat 8 times. 

Reverse, starting with right foot 
and turning right. 

Exit . 

Moving backwards to left shuffle 
tap off, starting with right foot, 
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VDLMYBALL. 



Volleyball offers more fun and enjoyment to the beginner than prob- 
ably any other athletic game. -It may be played by young and old male 
and female. Its playing technique is quickly learned, and its rules are 
neither difficult nor many. Besides, it is readily adapted to suit local 
requirements in regard to the number of players, the size of the gymnas- 
ium, etc. For these reasons alone it is a fine game for a Provincial 
Recreation Centre. 

a centre line 2 inches wide 
? width of net is 3 ft.; usual 

length 32 ft.;, 

"Game" is 15 points, but must be won by 2 clear 
points (e.g. 18-16), 

score if they are serving; you lose 
the ball if you are serving. 

~Toi step over or on the line while serving 

( 2 ) hit the net while serving or ball goes out of 



Standard Court : 
Height of Net : 

Scoring : 

Fouls : 

It is a 



(3 

(4 

(5 

(6 



(7) 



( 8 ) 



(9) 

Number of players 

to a team: Usually 6 — 3 in the 

others in the back 



bounds ; 

step over the centre line under the net; 
touch the net with any part of your body when 
the ball is in play; 

reach over the net under any circumstances; 
scoop, lift, shove or follow the ball, so that 
it comes to rest momentarily in your hands; it 
must be clearly batted; 
play the ball twice in succession; some other 
player must handle it before you may olay it a 
second time; 

give "four hits"; the ball must go over the net 
on the third play if not before; 
servo out of turn. 



front ha,lf of the court, the 
hal f . 

To give the best pass possible to the set-up player 
in the front rank, so that the latter cp.n set 
the ba,ll up to the liking of t;he "spiker" who 
y . jumps into the ?,ir and spikes or kills it. 

in introducing the game , it is well to break it up into the 
ollowing units: (a) service; (b) pass; (c) set-up; (d)attack. 



Fundamental 
strategy (outside 
of service ) : ' 



N.B. 



BASKETE.aLL . 

and golf ’ ^"sketball is second only to tennis, soccer 

laritS i; stil! on gathered in the United States show that its popu- 

game than ""crease, .admittedly, it is a far more complex 

and more prrticul-rlv to°thI^^’ "''■PP^als equally as well to both sexes, 
the frequent younger element o Unfortunately , owing to 

of member'^ spr.ce in our Centres nnd to the Ir.rge numbers 

litlon posaible to conduct c. regu- 

gc.me, but there is no req,son why it should not be 
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"Out of bounds": 



modified, like volleyball, to suit the particular needs of a Centre in 
question, especially as most of its departments (passing, shooting, etc.) 
may be practised in a limited area around one basket. 

Some of t he more important playing terms : 

(1) A player is out of boundis when any part of 
his body touches the boundary line or the 
floor outside it; 

( 2 ) The ball is out of bounds when any part of 
it touches the boundary line, the floor outside 
the boundary line, or any object outside the 
boundary line. The ball is caused to go out 
of bounds by the last player touched by it ' 
before it crosses the line. 

Declared when two players of opposing teams have 
one or both hands firmly on the ball. Play is 
resumed on that spot with a "jump ball", the 
Official tossing the ball up between the two 
players, 

A pivot takes place when a player who is holding 
the ball steps once or more than once in any dir- 
ection with the same foot, the other foot (pivot- 
foot) oeing kept at its point of contact with the 

X 1 0 0 X* 0 

is progressing in any direction in excess of 
prescribed limits while holding the ball. The 
limits are: (l)a player who receives the ball while 
standing still may pivot, using either foot as 
the pivot foot; 

( 2 ) a player who receives the ball while he is 
progressing or upon completion of a dribble may 
use a two-count rhythm in coming to a stop of in 
getting rid of the ball. The first count occurs 
(a) as he receives the ball if either foot is 
touching the floor at the time he receives it; 
or (b) as the foot touches the floor or as both 



"Held ball": 



"Pi VO t" 



"Hunning with the 
ball": or "steps" 



he 

the floor 
occurs when 
the 



"Dribble " 



"Double 
Dribble " 
"Kicking" 



feat touch the floor simultaneously after 
receives the ball if both feet are off 
when he receives it. The second count 
after the count of one, either foot touches 
floor or both feet touch the floor simultaneously. 
Vmen a player comes to a stop on the count of one 
he may pivot and may use either foot as the pivot 
foot, 'v/hon he comes to a ptop on the count of 
two, if one foot is in advance of the other he 
my pivot but the rear foot only may be used as 
the pivot foot. 

\ rolling, or fumbling the ball 

^OLJching It again before it touches another player, 

V coming in contact with the floor. The instant 
^he ball comes to rest in either one or both hands or 
touches both hands simultaneously, the dribble ceases. 



a second 
the ball 
accidentally 



dribble on completion of the first, 
is a violation only when it is a positive act; 

striking the ball with the foot dr leg is not 
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